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interior, not even religion itself, was worth a civil war,
or the sacrifice of England's military renown.

He called his work Observations upon Military and
Political Affairs. The military part is admirable, and
shows us the consummate soldier he was. It strikes
one of the first notes of modern military science, and
takes for its dominant theme the comparatively small
part which actual fighting plays in the duties of a
general and the success of a campaign. The political
observations are more crude but equally characteristic.
"With the exception of some sagacious remarks on
governing a conquered country, they are confined to
the methods of preventing civil war. After recom-
mending a strong centralised government, technical edu-
cation, and uniformity of religion, if it can be obtained
without danger, he enunciates those principles which
caused him to take the final step at the great crisis of
his life. Still under the influence of his Devonshire
training he strongly insists on State colonisation as a
means whereby sources of weakness may be turned into
strength. "But the principal and able remedy," he says,
" against civil war is to entertain a foreign war. This
chaseth away idleness, setteth all on work, and particu-
larly this giveth satisfaction to ambitious and stirring
spirits; it banisheth luxury, maketh your people warlike,
and maintaineth you in such reputation amongst your
neighbours, that you are the arbitrators of their differ-
ences." And it is from this point of view that he expresses
his only opinion on the great question that was coming.
"A sovereign prince," he lays down, "is more capable to
make great and ready conquests than a commonwealth,
and especially if he goeth in person into the field."re was
